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* Abridged from J. Bowden’s History of Friends in America. 
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Thomas Turner, Elizabeth Webb, Mary 
Rogers, Thomas Story and Roger Gill, all 
from England, and Mary Gamble, from Barba- 
does. Wm. Ellis was about 40 years of age; 
A. Atkinson was about 33; had been con- 
vinced of the principles of Friends about four 
years before, by the ministry of Thomas Story, 
and was instrumental in bringing many to the 
acknowledgment of the truth. Mary Rogers 
died in 1699, while passing from Nevis or An- 
tigua to Jamaica. Elizabeth Webb left the 
following remarkable record: ‘In 1697, in the 
Sixth month, as I was sitting in the meeting of 
Gloucester, which was then the place of my 
abode, my mind was gathered into perfect 
stillness for some time, and my spirit was as if 
it "had been carried away to America, and 
after it returned my heart was as if it had been 
dissolved with the love of God, which flowed 
over the great ocean, and I was constrained to 
kneel down and pray for the seed of God in 
America. The concern never went out of my 
mind day nor night until I went to travel 
there.” 

Roger Gill had, in his youth, professed with 
the Baptists, and joined Friends at the early 
age of 19. He was a faithful minister of 
Christ, faithful and diligent in his calling. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1699 with the 
yellow fever. It was a time of great affliction, 
arising from the fatal ravages of that terrible 


disease, but few if any houses being free from 


its attacks. In reference to it Thomas Story 
writes: ‘‘ Great was the fear that fell upon all 
flesh! I saw no lofty or airy countenance ; 
nor heard any vain jesting to move men to 
laughter ; nor witty repartee to raise mirth; 
nor extravagant feasting to excite the lusts and 
desires of the flesh above measure. But every 
face gathered paleness and many hearts were 
humbled and countenances fallen and sunk, as 
such that waited every moment to be sum 
moned to the bar and numbered to the grave. 
But the just appeared with open face and 
walked upright in the streets and rejoiced in 
secret in that perfect love that casteth out fear ; 
and sang praises to Him who liveth and reign- 
eth, and is worthy forever, being resigned 
unto His holy will in all things, saying, Let 
it be as thou wilt in time and in eternity, now 
and forever more; nor love of the world, nor 
fear of death, could hinder their resignation, 
abridge their confidence, or cloud their enjoy- 
ments in the Lord.’’ After spending about 
two years in America, Thomas Story felt that 
he had completed his religious service in this 
country, and was, as he expresses it, ‘‘ ready 
to return to England.”’ 

There were, however, many Friends ir his 
native land who were conscious that he pos- 
sessed abilities and qualifications which would 
render him a most successful member of the 
new and rising Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
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vania, and who were desirous to see them 
applied in that direction. Wm. Penn way 
also alive to the subject and earnestly solicited 
him to remain. Thomas Story yielded to the 
wishes of his friends, and Wm. Penn at once 
nominated him a member of the ‘‘ Councibof 
State,” and soon afterward, ‘‘ Keeper of the 
Great Seal,’’ ‘«* Master of the Rolls,”’ and one 
of his ‘‘ Commissioners of Property.”’ In the 
patent appointing him to these offices a pro 
viso was inserted which enabled him ‘to haye 
deputies therein respectively, when and s 
often as his calling in the truth and service 
thereof might require it.’”’ Two years later 
T. Story was appointed first Recorder of the 
City of Philadelphia. He was, however, 
always averse to this office, and resigned it a 
soon as the corporation was regularly settled. 
He resided. in Pennsylvania until the yer 
1714, when, after an absence of about sixteen 
years, he returned and settled in his native 
land. During his residence in America he 
was largely engaged in religious labors, and 
visited most of the meetings from New Eng. 
land to Carolina, and the islands of the West 
Indies. 
(To be continued.) 


—— ———_- +e 


HINDRANCES. 

The work of holiness is hindered and made 
to suffer by the unseemly conduct of some of 
our teachers at holiness meetings. How often 
have the friends of holiness been pained by 
things said and done by over-zealous, unfitted 
teachers of this sort. They have a zeal fo 
God, but not according to knowledge. It- 
stead of winning people and making converts 
they repel them and excite prejudice. Their 
manner and their words are so contrary to the 
spirit of perfect love, they address the people 
with such bombast, that thoughtful minds look 
upon their conduct with contempt. They put 
a premium on noise, and a great deal of 
pumping is done to get. the people excited, 
forgetting that the power we want is the Holy 
Ghost, and not that which comes by human 
effort. 

To hear them pray, one would think thit 
God is afar off and cannot be heard, and istt 
minded of the priests of Baal crying aloud and 
cutting themselves with knives. 

John Wesley had just such people to ded 
with in his day, and to counteract the evi 
wrote a letter which is so pertinent I produce tt 
in part here. The persons he refers to (Mar 
field, Bell, Owens and others) were men of iD: 
fluence and had their good qualities, as is the 
case in the persons referred to in this article. 
He commends these, but tells them what le 
dislikes. He says, ‘‘ As to your spirit, I like 
your confidence in God, and your zeal for the 
salvation of souls. But I dislike something 
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which has the appearance of pride, of over- 
valuing yourselves and undervaluing others; 
particularly the preachers. Your speaking of 
yourselves as though you were the only men 
who knew and taught the gospel. I dislike 
something that has the appearance of enthusi- 
asm, overvaluing feelings, and inward impres- 
sions; mistaking the mere work of imagina- 
tion for the voice of the Spirit ; expecting the 
end without the means, and undervaluing rea- 
son, knowledge and wisdom in general. But 
what I most of all dislike is, your littleness of 
love to your brethren ; to your own society ; 
your want of union of heart with them; your 
want of meekness, gentleness, long-suffering ; 
your impatience of contradiction ; your count- 
ing every man your enemy that reproves or ad- 
monishes you in love; your bigotry and nar- 
rowness Of spirit, loving in a manner only 
thoe that love you; your censoriousness, 
proneness to think hardly of all who do not 
exactly agree with you; in one word your di- 
visive spirit. As to your more public meetings, I 
like the praying fervently and largely for all 
the blessings of God; and I know much good 
has been done herelsy, and I hope much more 
will be done. But I dislike the praying or 
speaking of several at once; the using im- 
proper expressions in prayer; sometimes too 
bold, if not irreverent; sometimes too pom- 
pous and magnificent, extolling yourselves 


rather than God, and telling Him what you are, 


not what you want. Your using postures or 
gestures highly indecent ; your screaming even 
% as to make the words unintelligible ; your 
affirming people will be justified or sanctified 
just now. The affirming they are when they 
arenot. Read this calmly and impartially be- 
fore the Lord in prayer; so shall the evil 
cease, and the good remain ; and then will you 
be more than ever united to 
‘* Your Affectionate Brother, 
*¢ JOHN WESLEY.”’ 
—Christian Standard. 


——— —- om 


A PRETTY and inspiring picture of whole- 
hearted devotion to Christian work, in spite of 
poverty and other obstacles, was painted in 
the letter of Lewis Perredoz, a stocking 
weaver of St. Jean de Garde, France. He is 
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which is a serious loss to one whose earnings 
amount to only two francs, or forty cents, a day, 
and who has to support a family. Nevertheless, 
he is resolved to undertake this work to which 
he sincerely believes God calls him, whether 
receiving human help or not. The Foreign S. 
S. Association voted to send him $20, which 
will pay these incidental expenses of his work 
for half a year.—S. S. Zimes. 


————-- ome -— 


THE SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 


There is a hallowed charm in the relation- 
ship of sister, when its duties are tenderly felt 
and faithfully fulfilled. It has often been re- 
marked that the manners of young men, who 
have grown up surrounded by a group of 
amiable sisters, or even in companionship with 
only one who possessed a loving heart and 
gentle mind, were easily known by their supe- 
rior refinement and their deference to and 
respect for women. ‘‘{ knew he must have 
had nice sisters,” is a frequent comment when 
the speech and deportment of a young man 
has led to an inquiry as to his family connec- 
tions. 

I do not say that many a young man has 
not attained mild, considerate, kindly manners 
who has never had a sister; but I hold that 
one of the most refining educational influences 
is possessed in families where the affection and 
innocent gaiety of the girls tempers the hardi- 
hood and roughness of the boys. The two 
sexes growing up together in the household do 
each other good. The sisters gain in frank- 
ness, courage, activity and, it may be, in solid 
intelligence, while the brothers become more 
considerate in act and speech, purer and gen- 
tler in thought, word and action. 

The sweet, strong bond which nature knits 
at birth between the children of the same 
parents, nursed at the same bosom, fondled on 
the same lap, kneeling at the same household 
altar, ought to be able to defy the changes and 
vicissitudes of life, although these affect this 
relationship more than any other. Sons go 
forth to battle with the world, daughters marry 
and enter upon other and nearer ties and re- 
sponsibilities ; still the heart cannot be quite 
right which does not always retain and respond 
to the first early claims—the associations iden- 


already connected with four Sunday schools: | tified with- childhood. Sad is it when the 


two, having in all three hundred pupils, in his 


own town ; and two smaller ones at Peyrolles | 


and Caderles, each three or four miles away. 
But his heart is drawn out towards Lozere, 
Which is ‘destitute of pastors, and of all 
spiritual aid.”” He desires to walk there (about 
thirty-seven miles going and returning) over 
almost impassable roads, ‘* establishing some 
regular posts of evangelization, and some Sun- 
day-schools.”” In undertaking this task he will 
be obliged to give up his Monday’s work, 


cares of the world obliterate the tender memo- 
ries of youth, or the pride of life dries up the 
fountains of affection which welled forth in 
the home of childhood. 

To some true hearts this kindred tie, when 
it has been stretched across wide oceans to far 
distant lands, has bravely borne the strain, 
and grown the tighter by the firm clasp with 
which at each end it has been held. Multi- 
tudes might and do echo the kindly words of 
Goldsmith— 
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« Where’er I roam, what'er new realms I see, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with céaseless pain, 


And drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain,” 


In literary biography there are many memo- 
rable sisters of distinguished men. The poet 
Wordsworth testified as to the softening in- 
fluence his sister, Miss Deborah Wordsworth, 
exerted on his mind and manners, and the 
benefit he derived from her wise criticisms. 
From his own experience of a relationship that 
never was interrupted by any newer ties on 
Miss Wordsworth’s part—for she lived with him 
until her death, and as long as health permitted 
devoted herself to his family—from tender 
reverence for this life-long bond of love, so 
precious in his own case, the poet could deeply 
appreciate its value ; and he said of the quaint 
essayist and hissister, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
“ Thus, mid a shifting world, 

Did they together testify of time 
And season's difference-—a double tree, 


With two collateral stems sprung from one 
root.” 


—C. L. Balfour. 


me 


From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHINAMEN. 


As a teacher in the Chinese Sabbath School, 
let me urge the Christians of Chicago to see 
that the Chinese now here have that protec- 
tion and justice which is given to the people 
of other nations. 

The necessity for this will appear from the 
following facts : 

A few evenings since, at 6 o’clock and on a 
public street, one of our Chinese boys was 
knocked down and much injured by one of the 
foreigners who are supposed to be worthy of 
naturalization. Another was walking quietly 
along the street when another of our Irish cit- 
izens made a cut of six inches through both 
coats, one a broadcloth and the other a hand- 
some silk. The same Chinaman, as he was on 
his way to church, was called a ‘‘ Chinese 
devil”’ by one who threatened to break his 
neck. 

These are a few of the many outrages per- 
petrated on these quiet, inoffensive, industrious, 
and law-abiding men. Leaving the political 
question entirely out of sight, I would ask if these 

. men, being here, cannot have the same justice 
and protection that the foreigners have who 
snatch our pocket-books, sneak into our houses 
for purposes of theft, and commit all manner 
of crimes. We never hear of a Chinaman 
doing this, nor do we ever see one begging. 
They attend to their own affairs, earn every 
dollar they receive, and spend as much of their 
earnings in proportion to what they make as 
the people of any other nationality. 

Of what use is it to send our money, and it 
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may be our friends, to China to tell ‘‘ the story 
of Jesus and His love,” when in this Christian 
land such outrages go unpunished. Were there 
a proper public sentiment such things would be 
less frequent. Can this not be created? It is 
said against them that they will not bring their 
families here and make homes. Can we ex- 
pect it? 
Having been engaged in Christian work 
among the Chinese for two years, I wish to 
say for the benefit of some who, though kindly 
enough disposed, really know nothing of the 
characteristics of these men, that a more gener- 
ous, grateful, intelligent people I have never 
met. They thoroughly appreciate the kindness 
of those who prove themselves their friends. 
|I wish the same could be said of some other 
people. They are very courteous and neat. 
If there are those who doubt these assertions, 
we invite them to call at our Sabbath school, 
and they will see that the men who appear on 
the streets with downcast eyes, not knowing 
when they may receive an insult or even a blow, 
have been completely metamorphosed by be- 
ing in an atmosphere of warm Christian friend- 
ship. 

i immense responsibility rests upon the 
Christians of this city. At least 500 Chinamen 
are at our doors. What can we do to impress 
upon them the beauty of the religion of Christ? 
Which shall they carry back to China, our vir- 
tues or our vices? Memories of Christian 
kindness or of great wrongs ? 

What account shall we render for the man- 
ner in which we as Christians have received 
these men who are strangers not only to our 
country but to our God ? A TEACHER. 


eS 


By THE WaysipE.—Two aged men entered 
a street-car a few days ago, in a neighboring 
city. One of them, who was paralyzed, said 
in reply to a question of the other as to his 
welfare, ‘‘I have a very large interest in the 
next world.’”’ When asked, ‘‘ How are you 
off for this world?”’ he answered pleasantly 
that he had enough to meet his wants while he 
lived, and then he added, ‘‘ But I have a very 
large interest in the next world.” The con- 
versation attracted the attention of other pas- 
sengers, and one of them who narrated it said 
that those words kept ringing in his ears all 
the rest of the day. He could not get rid of 
the deep impression made by the singular 
earnestness and happiness of the old disciple. 

Surely this is the beauty of old age, its joy 
and blessedness, the calm assurance of 4 
portion beyond this life in ‘‘ the inheritance 
of the saints in light.’ 

Little, too, did the veteran think of the 
power of his reiterated sentence upon the 
hearts of fellow-travelers, who did not even 
‘know his name. Yet these wayside utterances 
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of warm-hearted Christians are often the most|dead, exhausted from starvation. Covered 
eloquent lay-preachers, both to unconverted | with ensign and laid him on crib. 
people and to believers who happen to over-| Tuesday. Calm and mild. Snow falling, 
hear them. Our unconscious influences are| Buried Alexy in the afternoon. Laid him on 
frequently the best or the worst that we exert. | the ice and covered him with slabs of ice. 
—Baptist Weekly. Wednesday. Cutting up tent to make foot 
Sheacr mpcbt ey ts gear. Doctor went ahead to find new camp. 
Shifted by dark. 
NEAR THE NORTH POLE, Thursday. Bright and sunny, but very cold. 
— Lee and Kaack done up. 

‘The sad story of the last days of De Long’s Friday. Kaack was found dead about mid- 
exploring party is told in the closing pages of| night between the doctor and myself. Lee 
his diary, as follows : died about noon. Read prayers for sick when 

Monday, October roth. Last half ounce} ¥¢ found he was going. 
alcohol at 5.30. At 6.30 sent Alexy off to look Saturday. Too weak to carry the bodies of 
for ptarmigan. Eat deerskin scraps; yester- Lee and Kaack out on the ice. The Doctor, 
day ate my deerskin foot-tips. Under way at Collins and myself carried them around the 
8. In crossing creek three got wet. Built fire | Comer out of sight. Then my eyes closed up. 
and dried out. Ahead again till. Used up.| Sunday. Everybody pretty weak. Slept or 
Built a fire and made a drink out of the tea| Tested to-day and then managed to get enough 
leaves and from the alcohol bottle. On again|¥00d in before dark. Read part of Divine 
atnoon. Very hard going. Ptarmigan tracks | S¢tvice. Suffering in our feet; no toot gear. 
plentiful. At 3 halted, used up. Crawled in-| Monday. A hard night. 
toa hole in the bank. Alexy in quest of game. Tuesday—Wednesday— 

Nothing for supper except a spoonful of glycer-|_ Thursday, 27th—137th day. Iverson bro- 
ine. All hands weak and feeble, but cheerful. | ken down. 
God help us. _ Friday. Iverson died during early morn- 

Tuesday, 11th. S. W. gale, with snow. |: IGE 
Unable aa eines No nies” One spoonful of| Saturday, 29th. Dressler died during night. 
dlycerine and hot water for food. No more| _ Sunday, Oct. 30—14oth day. Boyd and 


wood in our vicinity. Gartz died during the night. Mr. Collins 


Wednesday, 12th. Breakfast, last spoonful | 4ying. ye 
of glycerine and hot water. For dinner, a [Note.—This is the end of Lieutenant De 


couple of handsful of Arctic willow in a pot of | Long’s diary. De Long, Surgeon Ambler and 


water and drank the infusion. Everybody get-| 4h Sam, the cook, must have died soon after 
ting weaker and weaker. Hardly able to get| the last note was written. ] 
firewood. S. W. gale, with snow. - 

Thursday, 13th. Willow tea. No news A TARTAR STORY. 
from Ninderman. Weare in the hands of God, 
and unless He relents we are lost. Wecannot| The Tartars of Central Asia live in tents 
move against the wind, and staying here means/| and are continually moving about to find fresh 
starvation. Afternoon, went ahead for a mile.| pasture for their great flocks of sheep and 
After crossing another river or a bend of the| herds of cattle. Captain Cochrane tells of 
big river, missed Lee. Went down in a hole!a chief who owned 40,000 sheep, 10,000 
in the bank and camped. Sent back for Lee. | horses, 3,000 horned cattle, and a large num- 
He had laid down and was waiting todie. All| ber of camels. When they are going from 
united in saying Lord’s Prayer and Creed.! place to place they pile their tents and furni- 
After supper, strong gale of wind. Horrible| ture on the backs of camels, and let the little 
night. children ride there too. The bigger children 
Friday. Breakfast, willow tea; dinner,| have to help drive the sheep. Westwards the 
half teaspoonful of sweet oil and willow tea. \'Tartars are mostly Mohammedans, eastwards 
Alexy shot one ptarmigan. Had soup. Wind! Buddhists, and no Protestant missionaries are 
moderating. | now to be found among them. 

Saturday, Oct. 15, Breakfast, willow tea} Some time ago, a murder was committed in 
and two old boots. Conclude to move at sun-| Kurreem Khan’s tribe, and the murderers 
tise. Alexy breaks down. Also Lee. Come} were condemned to die. Among them was a 
toempty grain raft. Halt and camp. Signs! young man about twenty years of age. When 
of smoke at twilight to s’d. | they were brought out to be put to death, the 
Sunday, Oct. 10. Alexy broke down. Di-| father of this young man rushed forward to 
vine service, [speak to the chief. ‘‘Kurreem Khan,” he 
Monday. Alexy dying. Doctor baptized said, ‘‘ you have sworn that these guilty men 
him. Read prayers for sick. Mr. Collins’ should die, and itis just; but I, who am not 
birthday, 40 years old. About sunset Alexy guilty, come to ask a boon of my chief. My 

‘ 
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son is young, he has been led into crime, and | geographical point of view, is too apparent to 
must die; but he has hardly tasted the sweets | need argument. As was stated above, the three 
of life, and I come to die in his stead. Oh, | primary groups correspond with the three great 
be merciful ! let an old worn-out man perish, | topographical features of the country. Jy 
and spare a youth that may long be useful to| respect of temperature and rainfall, the North 
his tribe! ”’ Atlantic and Northern Central States differ 
The chief was deeply moved at the old|characteristically from the South Atlantic and 
man’s request, but he felt that he could not|the Southern Central States, while the West 
pardon the crime’ altogether. He therefore | possesses an arid climate, a light. rainfall, with 
granted the old father’s prayer, and the old|the accompanying great extremes of tem- 
man went rejoicing to his doom, while his son, | perature. These divisions have a meaning, too, 
almost wild with grief, implored the chief to| from a historical point of view. The Atlantic 
recall his decree.—Friend of Missions. Sta:es, with but one exception, that of Florida, 
eae | consist of the original thirteen and those 
formed from them—viz., Maine, Vermont, 
ae al er Peay TO eet and West Virginia. They may fairly be said 
The necessity for a new and satisfactory | to represent the first or colonial stage of ‘our 
grouping of the States and Territories, for sta- history. The central section, which has de- 
tistical and other purposes, has long been felt. veloped during our progress as an independent 
The old classification into New England, nation, may be said to represent the second 
Middle, Southern, and Western States—never | Stage, extending to the present time, while the 
a satisfactory or characteristic method of|teat undeveloped territory of the West re 
grouping—was outgrown several decades ago, | Presents the development of the future. In 
and to day it is manifestly absurd to speak of| the forms of local government, the first and 
New York and New Jersey as “« Middle States,” | third of the above divisions differ radically 
or of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois as parts of from the second and fourth—v. é., the North 
the “West.” Mr. Henry Gannett, the from the South. In the former, with the ex 
Geographer of the Tenth Census, has pro-| ception of Nebraska, Dakota, and a few 
posed a plan of grouping which is being adopted | Counties in southern Illinois, the township or 
by the Census Bureau, and will probably come | town form of government is universal, while 
into general use, as it appears to be natural, South of the line separating these divisions the 
characteristic, and well-balanced. The scheme | County form of government prevails exclusively 
divides the country, first, into its three great |—the so-called ‘‘townships” of Arkansas and 
geographical divisions—the Atlantic, the Great | the Carolinas bearing no resemblance whatever 
Valley, and the Cordilleran regions. The first |to those of the North. There is also a vital 
of these Mr. Gannett names the Atlantic sec-| point of difference between these sections in 
tion, the second the Central, and the third the | the elements of the population, the two north- 
Western section. The Atlantic and the Central | €rn sections containing not less than eighty-six 
sections are subdivided—the former on Mason , Pet cent. of the foreign element of the country, 
and Dixon's line, the latter on the Ohio River | While in respect to the colored element the 
and the southern boundary of Missouri and| reverse is the case, the two southern sections 
Kansas. The following, then, are the States Containing more than go per cent. of the total, 
making up the five divisions severally : In. respect of industries, the North Atlantic 
: ; section is the region of manufactures, contain: 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES : Maine, New Hamp-| in, not less than 62 4-10 per cent. of the total 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 8 : 3 4 oP , Central 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- | Of the United States. The Northern ws 
vania—Total, 9. |is distinguished as the region of cereals, raising 
SourH ATLANTIC StaTES: Delaware, Mary-|in 1879 71 per cent. of the whole cereal crop 


land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir-;of the country. The two southern sections 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, | raise very nearly the whole cotton crop and all 
F lorida— Total, 9. 


teen Cc S Ohio. Indi | the sugar caneand rice. In the West the char- 
ORTHERN (-ENTRAL STATES + | Unio, indiana, | acteristic and leading industry is the mining of 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, | | ; tal This di ‘on mighthe 
Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—Total, 11. | the precious metals. 1S CISCUSSIO gate 
SOUTHERN CENTRAL SraTEs: Alabama, Mis-| continued almost indefinitely and result in 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Ar-| pointing out new features characteristic of the 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky —Total., 8. | different sections, but enough has been suggest 


WESTERN STATES: Montana, Idaho, Wash- | ed, it is hoped, to show the propriety and fitness 
ington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexi- | 


, our 

co, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California—Total, 11. ‘ied wes adios oe ee the 

The areas and populations of these groups, | need.— Zhe Nation. 

with the exception of the last, are not very | 
dissimilar, one from another. 


The propriety of this grouping, from a purely ' 








= ———_———_ 


Nor long ago Dr. Emil du Bois Reymond, 
an eminently learned and able scholar, and the 
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{ 
foremost opponent of materialism and scientific | 
atheism in Germany, published an essay on | 
«The Limits of Natural Philosophy,” in which 
he showed that its researches are restricted to 
yhat is cognizable by the senses; and that be- 
yond these bounds, which science cannot pass, 
the guidance of Faith is a necessity. His essay 
procuced quite a sensation, to which he has 
recently added bya second essay before the| 
Berlin ‘‘ Academy of Sciences,” in which he| 
enunciates to his brother scientists seven world- | 
problems which no one of them has been able | 
tosolve. 1. The existence of matter and of 
power. 2. The source of motion. 3. The| 
beginning of “fe. 4. The manifest proofs of 
design in nature. 5. The originof simple fer- 
uption. 6. Logical thinking, and the origin 
of language. 7. Free-will. Believe in God, 
and all these problems are readily solved. Ig- 
nore the Creator, and the demands made on 
your credulity are numerous and some of them 
supendous.— Christian Weekly. 


— --—  ~~w 


HEALTH. 





SANITARY legislation in England dates from a 
very early period, Edward II, decreed that a} 
butcher who sold measled pork should be fined | 
for the first offence, pilloried for the second, im- | 
prisoned and fined for the third, and expelled the 
town for the fourth. Richard II. took measures 
against the pollution of rivers. Henry VI. pro- 
hibited cattle slaying within walled towns, with 
three exceptions. Elizabeth enacted that only 
one family might dwell in a cottage. The plague, 


inthe time of Charles II. led to many health en- 
actments, 


Tue DuraTION OF HuMAN Lire.—Dr. Raba- 
gliati, of the Bradford Infirmary, has written to 
the British Medical Fournal upon the question, | 
“Has the duration of human life in England | 
increased during the last thirty years?” His | 
conclusions are: (1) that there has been an in-| 
crease, which is entirely attributable to the better 
Management and prevention of fevers; (2) that 
ifthe deaths from fevers be deducted, the present 
tate of taortality is higher than it was thirty years | 
ago; (3) that if the mortality among children 
and young persons has diminished, the mortality 
among males above thirty five and females 
above forty-five years of age, has markedly in- 
eased; (4) that the main causes of the in- 
creased adult mortality are worry and anxiety, 
affecting chiefly the nervous system, heart and 
kidneys, The mortality from diseases of the 
nervous system has increased twenty-five per 
cent.in thirty years; that from diseases of the 
Circulation, fifty per cent ; that from diseases of 


the kidneys, one hundred and forty-eight per | 
cent, 


| 
} 





THE poisonous character of certain moulds is 
asubject which well deserves more attention 
than it generally receives. M. Magnin reported 

t year the poisoning of horses by eating 
mouldy bread at Oran, in Algeria. The bread, 
within forty-eight hours of being baked, was cov- 
eted with black and salmon-colored moulds, 
The black mould was found to be Ascophora 
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nigricans ; and the other, Oidium aurantiacum, 
M. Magnin cultivated these fungi on fresh bread, 
and found that, although both produced in dogs 
uneasiness and vomiting, the effects of the black 
mould were much more severe than that of the 
other.— Revue d Hygiene. 


One of our exchanges says that “one cow's 
milk” may be worse than the mixed article, as 
proven by a case in which a baby fed on the 
milk of one cow sickened and died of tubercular 
disease the cow itself dying two months later of 
tuberculosis. Had the milk of that cow been 
mixed with the milk obtained from a dozen 
others, the child would not have received daily 
such large doses of the diseased milk, and might 
have lived. Probably condensed milk is as safe a 
food as can be used when there is any doubt as 
to the quality of the ordinary milk served to a 
family.— San. Engineer. 


_ 


RURAL. 


THE WAGEs OF FARM LaBor.—An investiga- 
tion of the rate of wages of farm labor, made by 
the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
shows an increase of ‘twenty-four per cent, since 
1879 in the Eastern States. From 1875 to 1879 
the decline was heaviest in manufacturing sec- 
tions, where artisans, thrown out of employment, 
competed to depress the rate of farm wages. 
The advance since 1879 has been fourteen per 
cent. in the Western States and thirteen in the 
Southern. Comparing with results of former 
investigations at different periods, it is shown that 
wages declined gradually from 1866 to 1875; 
very heavily from that date to 1879, when a 
rapid recuperation began. An exception is noted 
in the South as to the period between 1866 and 
1869, when the high price of cotton advanced 
the rate of wages, The fluctuation has been less 
in the South, the improvement in quality and 
efficiency of labor counteracting largely the gen- 
eral tendency to lower rates. Thus, the average 
rate per month was $16, when cotton was thirty 
cents per pound, and $15.30 when cotton was 
twelve cents per pound. ‘The influence of manu- 
factures in ‘advancing local rates of farm wages 
is exhibited, as also the proximity of large com- 
mercial cities. The effect of varied agricultural 
industries on wages is shown by comparisons of 
rates in contiguous districts, The districts of high 
wages are also those of large production and net 
profit in agriculture. The present average rates 
of wages are: In the Eastern States, $26.61 ; 
Middle, $22.24; Southern, $15.30; Western, 
$23 63; California, $3825. These averages in- 
dicate a recovery of the status of 18:5 in the 
West, a near approach to the rate of that year in 
New England, and a parti+l restoration in the 
Middle States. There is still a decline of twenty 
per cent, or more from the inflated rates that 
followed the flush times immediately following 
the civil war—Aew York Times. 


THE mother of the late Bayard Taylor, eighty- 
two years of age and arheumatic cripple, received, 
in 1881, the first premium of $200 from the 
Women's Silk Culture Association, for the best 
specimen pound of cocoons, 


A FLORIDA PAPER Says that within a radius of 
eight miles of Sanford, in that State, there are 2,992 
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orange groves, containing 165,235 trees, and, 
although only five per cent. of the trees are now 
bearing, they produce 2,500,000 oranges annually. 
The entire State is said to produce 50,000,000 
oranges. 


To bring your fruit trees forward rapidly they 
should be transplanted at least three times, with 
careful and judicious root pruning. Grape vines, 
and especially strawberry plants, are greatly im- 
proved by this means. The roots love the fresh 
soil of the new home, while cutting their roots 
causes them to send out lateral branches and 
thicken up. . 

AIR-SLAKED LIME will destroy currant worms. 
In the spring examine the bushes often, and, 
where the lower leaves are perforated, there the 
worms are to be found. If the bush is dry, first 
sprinkle with water and then with lime. Two or 


three applications will be sufficient for the season. 
The lime will injure neither the bush nor the fruit. 
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A CORRESPONDENT wriling about the tendency 
to unbelief sometimes observed in our times, 
thinks that persons by too freely listening to dis 
courses or reading writings which are of a skepti- 
cal tone, gradually find their love for the truth 
and sense of its force blunted. Often the mind is 
not alone at fault, but some disposition exists, 
perhaps almost unconsciously to the person him- 
self, to evade the strictness of the demands of 
holiness, The disturbed conscience is*quieted by 
disbelief of the authority of divine requirements, 
and the man accepts his own feelings and opin- 
ions as the law of his life. 

Among the many causes of unbelief he con- 
siders some due to the conduct of professing 
Christians, These are: (1) Insincere prayers 
made to be seen of men. (2) Selfish prayers of 
those who ask and receive not because they “ ask 
amiss, that they may consume it upon their 
lusts.” (3) Serving God with a divided heart, 
forgetting ‘that the friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God.” (4) A profession of faith without 
corresponding works, or works without faith. 

(5) A lack of that purity of thought, word and 
deed which becomes a Christian. 

_(6) Lukewarmness, the defect of the Laodi- 
ceans; in short, because the church professing 
godliness fails in a greater or less degree to ex- 
emplify it by a holy life. 

Doubtless the example of the church should be 
more pure and bright, but too often the lives of 
truly godly men and women have failed to pre- 
serve their neighbors or friends from a course of; 
unbelief, Every one needs to desire for himself 


to be kept from presumption, which is the com- 
mon cause of unbelief. 


REVIEW. 


PROMINENT among the thoughts brought outip 
the discussions of the Educational Conference of 
Friends just held at Providence, was that of the 
great disadvantage of the commonly existing jg. 
norance, amongst our members, of the essential 
holdings of our Society, in regard to Christian 
doctrines and principles, 

When, some years ago, a revival of religious 
zeal arose in the Society, it was anticipated by 
many that in General Meetings, considerable 
time would be given to the exposition of thox 
Scriptural truths which have been especially 
maintained by Friends, and much less distinetly 
acknowledged by other Christian denominations, 
Soon, however, it was found that the crying need 
of most congregations at that time was for the 
simple elements of the Gospel of Christ. In the 
Society as well as out of it, amongst the old as 
well asthe young, many were found who, with 
or without religious profession, had need to come 
to the foot of the Cross, to learn ‘‘ words whereby 
they might be saved.” 

All are familiar with the great blessing attend. 
ing the renewed dedication of a large numberof 
our ministers and members, especially in someof 
the Western States, to evangelizing work. What 
ever errors of “zeal without knowledge” may 
have come in, from the infirmity of human na 
ture, to mar the work in some places, it is hard to 
imagine that any one conversant with the condi. 
tion of the Society of Friends in America thirty 
years ago, and also acquainted with it now, could 
wish to exchange the latter for the former, in the 
interest of the church or of the world. 

Yet we are, at all times, to “ seek earnestly the 
best gifts.” Evangelical preaching, under the 
qualifying and guiding power of the Holy Spirit, 
must always be the first, great want of men, within 
and without the Society. There is no better gift 
for a church than this guidance, qualification and 
power. But, with it, ¢eaching, however humble, 
is also needful. It should begin early; in the 
home and the school ; most of all in the Bible 
school. It should go on in the colleges belonging 
to our denomination, Meetings, in their corporate 
capacity, ought to have this concern within their 
view, that all their members shall be brought up, 
truly and wisely, under the “nurture and admo 
nition of the Lord,” 

Several approved ministers of the Gospel, & 
pecially in England, have of late years felt it 
their duty to deliver discourses in various places, 
explanatory of the doctrines and principles of 
Christianity as maintained by Friends, This is 
one of the ways in which that which may almost 
be called a prevailing ignorance, amongst Ou 
members as well as others, may be dispelled. 
Different modes of accomplishing this will be 
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wggested and blessed with good results, if the 
pinds of all are open to the guidance of 
he Head of the Church. Experience appears 
» show, that the first thing in regard to any 
duty commonly is, with individuals or with as- 
wiated bodies, an apprehension that it ought 
wbe done ; afterwards the way to do it will be 
fund by those who earnestly seek for it. 


= 


Must NOT every working church, taking its 
prt in evangelizing the world, know definitely 
vhat it will teach, amongst its own members and 
others? There would seem to be much to in- 
gruct as well as to encourage in the recent de- 
ierations and united conclusions of New York 
Yearly Meeting. We do not understand that any 
yant of tolerance towards those who differ hon- 
wily in opinion upon some points, was expressed 
wielt in that body. Let Christian charity and fra- 
imal forbearance do their full work, everywhere. 
But when the question comes up, “ What do 
we believe, what shall we teach,” it does seem 
necessary that “no uncertain sound” should go 
forth in the answer rendered. Other denomia- 
tons, as the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian, 
may admit, in their large membership, and even 
in their ministry, almost all shades of religious 
opinion, If Friends are to hold together ar all, 
with anything to afford areason for the continued 
existence of the Society, it would appear that its 
lestimony to the world, upon the substance of 
Christian truths, principles and practices, ought to 
tea united one; anticipatigg the time when it 
can be said truly of all the folds in which the 
fock of Christ is now divided,—“ One is your 
Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” 
OUR GREATEST WANT as a church is a more 
general walking with God in patience and inward 
tllowship. This has been the secret of the high- 
tt religious character from the time of Enoch to 
he present. “Come and have fellowship with 
Ws for truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ,” wrote John, 
speaking for himself and for those who were like- 
minded. His resolute and ambitious nature had 
been refined by daily intercourse with His Lord, 
'owhom he had committed himself for life or 
death, with an almost unfaltering faith, He had 
taken his Master's yoke upon him and worn it. 
He had learned of Him lessons of meekness, pa- 
lence and unselfish love. He had received His 
baptism at Pentecost till his heart was purified by 
faith and he was filled with the Spirit. 

But further, he had been refined by the dis- 
Cpline of life in his Lord's service, Every hour 
his ear had been opened to Histeachings; he had | 
been trained in self-denial, in bearing hardship, in 
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discerning his Master's mind, in prompt, loving 
obedience to His will. In companionship with 
Christ he drank deeply of His spirit. By con- 
stant communing he knew God, and tells us 
that He “is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all.” 

Purity, holiness, love and perfect moral dis- 
cernment of right are His in infinite fulness, He 
has no manner of fellowship with sin and moral 
darkness, 

If, then, we say that we have fellowship with 
Him and walk in the darkness of self-will, we 
lie; we are wholly mistaken, and neither know 
nor do the truth, 

John tells us the secret of the life of fellowship ; 
it is a walk in the light of God's presence and of 
His reveaied will. To the fully surrendered be- 
liever this light shines or may shine upon every 
step of his path, The words of Scripture ; the 
impressions of the Holy Spirit ; the decisions of a 
sanctified judgment ; the counsels sent us through 
teachers and friends; the guidings of the Lord’s 
providence, combined, do suffice to enable men 
to walk in the light as God is in the light. Such 
a life John Woolman and the long list of de- 
parted saints of like character lived. He wrote, 
“Remember, oh my soul! the quietude of those 
in whom Christ governs, and in all thy proceed- 
ings feel after it ! 

“ Doth He condescend to bless thee with His 
presence ? to move and influence thee to action ? 
to dwell and walk in thee? Remember then thy 
station, as a being sacred to God; accept the 
strength freely offered thee ; and take heed that 
no weakness, in conforming to expensive, unwise 
and hard-hearted customs, gendering to discord 
and strife, be given way to. 

“ Doth He claim my body as His temple? and 
graciously grant that I may be sacred to him? 
Oh! that I may prize this favor, and that my 
whole life may be conformed to this character ! 

“Remember, oh my soul! that the Prince of 
Peace is thy Lord; that He communicates His 
unmixed wisdom to His family, that they, living 
in perfect simplicity, may give no just cause of 
offence to any creature, but may walk even as 
He walked.’ 


— 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE.—Recently accounts have 
been sent to a number of subscribers who are in 
arrears, and the Publisher would respectfully urge 
early attention, and prompt response to this ap- 


peal. The amounts, in most cases, are individu- 
ally small, but the aggregate makes a sum, the 
lack of which causes serious inconvenience. Print- 
ers, paper-makers, &c., require ready money, and 
for this we must depend upon the punctuality of 
our subscribers, 
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cater meneinrarrncmsinemnieaeacte 
NOTICE. that his lamp was trimmed and his light burning, 
A MALE TEACHER is wanted to take charge at | ready to enter into the marriage supper of the 
once of a day-school in the Indian Territory, who | Lamb, through whom alone is redemption and 
would also take an interest in the religious wel-| Salvation. Our loss is his eternal gain. 
fare of the people around the school. Salary $40| HAWORTH.—Fourth month 15th, 1882, a 
per month Apply, with references, to B. C.| Siloam Springs, Arkansas, Mary, wife of Joel E, 
Hobbs, Bloomingdale, Indiana; Jas. E. Rhoads, | Haworth, in the 39th year of her age; a membe 
Germantown, Philadelphia; or Lawrie Tatum, | of Georgetown Monthly Meeting, Illinois, 
Springdale, Iowa. Or direct to Jacob V. Carter, She was born in Hamilton county, Indiana, Ip 
U. S. Indian Agent, Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. | the fall of 1871 she removed with her husband to 
Vermillion, Illinois, at which place during a te. 
: ome _ "| vival meeting she received the blessed assurance 


. that she was accepted of the Lord, and heard the 
RICHARDSON.—On the morning of the 17th| Command, “Go ‘work in My. vineyard,” sing 
of Sixth mo., 1882, Amanda M. Richardson, wife | which time she has been very much devoted to 
of Wm. S. Richardson, aged 60 years, 6 months | her Master's work, especially in the Bible-school 
and 29 days, of Springfield Monthly Meeting, N C.| work, being with her class without missing ales 
She was an approved minister in the Society of| <on for three years, unless away from home, 
Friends and highly esteemed for her work's sake. many times going when she could hardly get up 
She was much concerned for those who were Not | the door steps. During the time she was engaged 
regular in thei® attendance of meetings, and visit-| in her Christian work she made several visits to 
ed them in their families. She was found, as op- | her native State, visiting her friends and relations 
portunity offered, visiting the smaller meetings| .-ound the neighborhood in which she was raised, 
and endeavoring to encourage the membership | endeavoring to persuade them to become Chris 
She was concerned to build up the cause of Christ | jians. and giving a word of encouragement to 
in the earth. She was fully reconciled to the will | those who are fainting by the way. 
of God, testifying on many occasions during her 
four months illness to the loving kindness of the 
Lord and His sustaining grace during these days 



















































































sick bed is no place for preparing to die. My 
sins are all forgiven me, my transgressions are 




















nothing in my way.” In resignation and perfect 

















KNOWLES.—On the 26th of Sixth mo., 1882, 
in Smyrna, New York, Lucy Bell, daughter of| praise God. 
Joseph and Katie J. Knowles, after a painful ill- 
ness of about eight weeks, 

This dear child early learned to lisp the name 
of Jesus, and several times has been heard to sing 
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: . inson, President of Brown University. 
the negative; seeming to realize as the Apostle Robinson, Pre y 









HIATT.—At his residence near Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Second. mo 23d, 1882, William Hiatt, in 
the 78th year of his age ; a member of Oskaloosa 
Monthly Meeting. 

He lived an upright life, and bore a protracted 
illness with Christian fortitude; to which were 
added many expressions confirming the evidence 
that he had given up all, and was relying wholly 
on Jesus as his Saviour, in which, he felt sweet 
peace of mind. 

Christian Worker please copy. 










O. Winslow, of Providence, on “ Present N 












Dover Quarterly and Gilmanton Particular Meet- 
ing. 

Though suddenly summoned to meet the Bride- as | 
groom of souls, he left the consoling evidence | which need more life, more cherishing of 





they ought to be, especially prepared and fit 











Last fall, thinking it would be better for her 
health to go to a Southern climate, she went to 
; ; ; Siloam Springs, Arkansas, but grew worse all the 

of suffering. She said, “tell my friends that a time, until death called her home. She wasa. 
great deal of her time in her last days a en- 
'€ | gaged in prayer or praising the Lord. Only two 

' all covered by the blood of the Lamb. There is os eden her death she became exceedingly 
: ; happy, trying while lying on her back to clap her 
trust in the merits of her Saviour she passed away. haute tigether and praising her loving Saviour, 
asking those around her bed why they did notall 








His praise in public. The last time she attended} Friends’ School at Providence held its annual 
Bible-school she sang of her own accord, “ Never | Commencement on Third-day, Sixth mo, 27th, in 
be afraid to speak for Jesus.” And after she had| Alumni Hall, which was crowded with visitors 
been sick about four days she tried to sing, Dinner was served in a large tent on the lawn, 
“« My rest is in heaven, my home is not here, Including the members of the School, about > 
Then why should I murmur when trials appear.” | Persons partuok of this meal oar Five, 
Whenever she was asked during her illness if| 8U¢S'S who spoke at the close of the dinner 

8S "| Governor Littlefield, of Rhode Island, and Dr. 
she wanted to get well, her answer was always in 


: . a 
said, “that to depart and be with Christ was far . ee ere Sinaloa 
better.” Her perception of such things seemed to siding aa bet A.C. Thomas of Haverford, 
eee ee acting as Secretary. A message telegraphed from 

‘Sipe the Conference of the Middle Department in se 
sion at Richmond, Indiana, was received, It con 
sisted of a simple greeting, and a reference tol 
Chronicles xxviii, 20. A response was sent, fe 
ferring to I Corinthians xvi. 13, and Il Chron 
‘cles v. 7. The Conference was ‘opened with a 
reading of Scripture; after which vocal prayét 
was offered. The first paper read was by Isaat 


in our Educational Methods.” The writer f 
marked, clearly and succintly, upon the faults of 
the current scheme of education, especially in our 
VARNEY.—In Gilmanton, N. H., Amos Var-| common schools; in the matter taught, which 
ney, in the 63d year of his age; a member of} often not worth the time and labor given to it; ™ 
the quality of teachers, all of whom are not, ® 


for their vocation ; in the methods of instruction 
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s and willing work in pupils; in school 
ums and houses, needing to be made more at- 
nctive; and in the absence of sufficient provision 

hysical culture. Several of the topics re- 
med to called out discussion by a number of 
pse present. 
fith-day evening, a paper by Seth K. Gifford 
sread, on Classical Studies. They were com- 
yaded, as sharpening the faculties, promoting 
actness and furnishing a broad and “genial 
ture. The best English authors have owed 
wch to the influence of the great minds of Greece 
siRome. We need them to antagonize the 
mierialistic and utilitarian tendencies of to-day, 
ich threaten us with anew barbarism. Hellen- 
| must rescue us from extreme Americanism, 
is President Porter has said, “there is no substi- 
ie for classical culture,” 

Many claim, however, that the actual results 
yained in schools and colleges are not in pro 
otion to the time and labor expended. Very 
college graduates continue to pursue their 
eek and Latin studies. If so, the manner in 
hich they are commonly conducted would seem 
pbe at fault. There is too much of dry gram- 
par; too little is done to enable the student to| 
ad and enjoy classical authors, Especially in 
required preparation for college, nothing | 
youses the enthusiasm of the pupil; the kernel 
shardly made accessible through the shell. There 
hould be more effort to show the student how to 
Ip himself, and thus to grow strong and eager 
t his work. 
President Thomas Chase in the main agreed 
ith these views. Classical studies bring us into 
bmmunication with the great men of the two 
atest nations of antiquity. They are available | 
mental discipline, for philology, and for liter- 
by culture. Justice cannot be done to them 
thout much labor ; yet the teacher should make 
ls attractive, by infusing into his pupils his own 
nthusiasm. 
Henry Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, re- | 
ened to the relations existing between classical | 


udies and the study of the English language. It | 


desirable that teachers of the classics should | 
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has already appeared in the Student. Its recom- 
mendation, that the investigation of the subject 
should be continued and extended, was approved ; 
and the same committee, with some changes, was 
re-appointed. 

The discussion upon this subject brought out 
the great deficiencies existing amongst pupils in 
our schools and colleges, in English composition. 
Even their spelling is often at fault; the faculty 
of expression, in every way, needs more cultiva- 
tion, A great deal more practice in composition, 
writing upon subjects in which the pupils are in- 
terested, will do good. Every teacher, moreover, 
whatever his branch may be, should regard him- 
self as a teacher of English. Abstract grammar 
cannot be well taught to very young pupils; but 
in all their exercises correctness of expression 
should be carefully promoted and maintained, 

Gertrude Cartland then read an essay upon 
Home Training. Some account of this paper and 
of the discussion in connection with it will be 
given in our next number. 

(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue Montreal Daily Witness states that there 
is now a local option law in Montreal, Any 
polling district can abolish saloons within its bor- 
ders if it so wills. All that is necessary is to get 
the written protest of a majority of the registered 
voters within the district. 


PRESIDENT NOAH Porter, of Yale College, 
has written: “ The time has gone by when zeal- 
ous men could proclaim and be believed, that 
great evils, like intemperance, slavery or war, will 
fall, like the Walls of Jericho, at the shout and 
noise of a series of conventions or a systematized 
organization of societies. Men are practically 
beginning to learn that prohibitory and license 
laws will not execute themselves, and that no 
laws whatever against vice, whether in the way of 
prevention or cure, can be effective which are not 
sustained by the practical convictions of a con- 
siderable portion of the community.” 


more fully recognize these than they have always! | THE decree regulating the liquor traffic in Rus- 
done, : | sia, which has been recently signed by the Em- 

Prof Allen C. Thomas spoke of the use of the | peror, is of the most stringent character. There 
classics to illustrate the history, customs and gev-; 15 to be only one liquor shop ina village, and 
graphy of ancient times and peoples ; in fact of where two or three villages are almost contiguous, 
tverything that goes to make up human life. | the one shop must suffice for their combined in- 
George Crossman would have a due proportion | habitants The publican must be a native of the 
ot time given to Greek and Latin studies, but not | Village, must be appointed and paid by the Com- 
lothe neglect of other subjects. In the prepara- | mon Council, and must sell food as well as liquor. 
lim for college, no one branch of study should! If he allows any person to get drunk he is lable 
de allowed to preponderate over others. | | not only to dismissal, but to fine and imprison- 
John H, Dillingham believed that the time has, ment. It any Russian village is reported to the 
come when the whole course of classical studv authorities to be addicted to drunkenness, the 
should be recast, according to a more natural pro- | sale of liquor may be interdicted for as long a 
cedure, Teachers may be encouraged to use period as may seem necessary. 


their common sense in selecting the best methods’ A MINISTER of the gospel in Scotland told me 
a instruction, that when he first went to Glasgow he made up 
- S. Meader, Mary Austin and others dis-, his mind that he would call on every individual 
tussed parts of the same subject. Reading at in his parish—every one ; but there was one man 
sight was concluded to be one of the desirable he was afraid of. His friends said to him, “I 
sal which ought to be kept more in view in| would not go to see him, he will do you a mis- 
goon study than has been the case. chief probably ; I would not go to see him ; it is 
a Sixth day morning, the Report of the Com-} no use going to see him—he is a brute,” they 
' ee of last year on the Teaching of Elemen-| said. “ Well,” the minister said, “T was ashamed 
rh English was read. It was brief, since most of myself to find day after day, week after week, 
the correspondence elicited by the committee ' pass away, and I did not see this man. I visited 
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everybody but him. One morning I got up feel-| prevent a brother from walking in the path thay iz 
ing exceedingly well ; the sky was bright, the sun | leads to sin and ruin. Do it, then, I say, for / 


shining, the trees were looking green—just that | sake of your brother; and it not, do it for Hj 






ner Mm 


sort of a morning when a man feels the blood , sake who came to seek and save the lost,— oi, the a 


running through his system, and I said, I will go | 
up and see that man; I am just in the right trim 
for it.” 

He went up three or four pairs of stairs and 
knocked at the door—no answer, he knocked 
again—no answer ; he.opened the door and went 
in ; and he said, when he saw ¢hat poor creature 
crouched by the fire-place, he began to feel a 
little frightened; he began to teel a sort of 
sickness in his throat—that sort of feeling, 1 
wish I wasn’t here. His hair was matted and 
tangled, his clothing in rags, and filthy; a four- 
weeks’ beard on his face, and his cheeks ca- 
daverous; and as he looked around him there 
was a glare like that of a mad beast, and he felt 
timid and frightened. 

The first words the poor creature said were, 
“Who are you?” “I am a minister.” “ Minis- 
ter! what do you want?” “Well, Ihave called 
to see you.” He rose upon his feet, and the min- 
ister said, ‘‘ Then I began to think where I should 
take him ; I expected a struggle, and I was de- | 
termined I would not give him up. He came up | 
pretty close to me and stretched out his hand and 
said, ‘You have come to see me, have you? 
Then see me. How do you like the looks of 
me? I'm a bit of a beauty, ain't 1? Come to 
see me, did you ?’” 

Then he came a pace or two nearer, and he 
felt the pestiferous breath on his face hot, as he 
said, “ Now I will £ick you down stairs.” « Stop,” 
he said; “don't, don’'t—don’t kick me downstairs 
now, because I have a call to make up above; 
and if you kick me down I shall ‘be obliged to 
come all the way up again, don’t you see? Now, 
if it is any gratification to you to kick the minister 
down stairs who has come to call upon you out 
of pure good-will, let me go and make my visit 
up-stairs, and then I will place myself at your 
disposal.” “ Well, you are a rum ‘un,” said the 
man, and shuffled back to his seat. 

The minister made his call up-stairs, came 
down, opened the door, and said, “ Weli, my 
man, here lam. I told you I would call again. 
Now, if it is any gratification to you to kick the 
minister down stairs, I am at your disposal.” 
“Did you come to see me?” the man asked. 
“Yes, I did.” “Well, then, sit down ;” and he 
began to talk to him, not asif he was a brute, 
but as if he was a brother—as if he was a man. 
And by and by the poor creature cred out, “ O, 
sir, 1 am the most God-forsaken wretch on earth !” 
and then he spoke of a wife and six children, of 
sorrow and sin, and degradation and despair ; and 
the minister poured in the oil of sympathy into 
his broken heart. 

Well, the minister prayed with that man and 
left him, came back again, and the result was, 
that man, with his wife and five children, sat in 
God s house on the Sabbath. He sat clothed in 
his right mind, under the influence of the truth. 
Ah, this spirit of kindness, this spirit of love, this 
spirit of tenderness! We ask you, then, to set 
that example of patient, loving sympathy with 
the erring. It will pay in the long run, 

O, there is nothing so good ; there is nothing, it 
seems to me, so pleasant as to be instrumental in 


lifting up a poor, debased, fallen brother, or to! Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord (say Jb 
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LESSON v. Seventh month » a’ 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. Mark xi, mufmithoul 
GotpEn Text.—Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shou ame” !2 f 

O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee imme COUT 
Zech. ix. 9. 5 At 


Leaving Jericho after the events of last lesson iiito th 
our Lord went up the path through the bleak hillsiight or 
of limestone rock that leads to Jerusalem, a routelimie colt 
then, as now, infested by robbers, and which isi 6, A! 
the scene of the parable of the good Samaritan, 1 
Arrived at Bethany, He was cordially received iiifhus 0 
by Lazarus and his sisters. Simon, the leper, 7, A 
made Him a feast, at which Martha served, and Miitsus, 
Lazarus was also a guest. Mary anointed they him 
feet of Jesus with precious ointment, and wi i 


|them with her flowing hair. The disciples ob. bateli 


jected to the waste of the costly ointment, butiiie ho 
Jesus sustained Mary’s course, and praised the iis o 
clear, simple faith by which alone she saw that MM Jait 
He was about to be crucified. - BBecha 

The following day our Lord went forward to MMMessi 
Jerusalem, and the events of the lesson occurred. Mout, 


1, And when they came (draw R. V.) nigh to it 
(unto R. V.) Jerusalem, unto Beth'-phage ani, , 
Beth' a-ny, at the mount of Ol-ives, he sendeth @ . 
forth two of his disciples. Bethany is a little % 
mountain village about two miles from Jerusalem, 
on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives. Iti 
in a woody hollow, more or less planted with 
fruit-trees, and is near the point where the road to 
Jericho descends steeply to the Jordan valley, 
The present village, £/’-Azaryeh, is a somewhat 
ruinous, wild mountain hamlet, of about twenty 
families. Beth-phage means house of figs; tt 
appears to have been a village near Bethany, and 
on the side towards Jerusalem. Some thinkit 
was a district in which Bethany lay. 7 

The Mount of Olives is a mountainous ridge 
on the east of Jerusalem, and separated from 
by the valley of Jehoshaphat. Its name is de- 
rived from the many olive trees upon it, Our 
Lord had not publicly announced Himself hitherto 
as the Messiah, the King of Israel. He now p 
pared to enter Jerusalem in a kingly style, nding 
upon an ass and surrounded by multitudes pro 
claiming His true rank. 

2. And saith unto them, Go your way into the 
village (that is R. V.) over against you: and as 
soon (straightway as ye enter into R. V.) as ye be 
entered into it, ye shatl find a colt tied, wherem 
never man sat; (whereon no man ever yet sat; 
R. V.) loose him and bring him. Matthew states 
that the colt was with the mother, and both wert 
brought. An animal never before used would be 
more appropriate for the sacred use of the Ki 
Messiah. The horse was used for state pride 
for war, but Solomon, the peaceful king, rode on 
a mule when he was proclaimed king. Yes 
find means that our Lord foresaw that the ass 
needed for this use would be there. 

3. And if any man (one R. V.) say unto ym, 
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aR. V.) hath need of him ; and straight- 
yhe will send him (back R. V.) hither. The 
might be expected to object to the removal 
the ass. The words, The Lord hath need of 
im, make it probable that the owner was a dis- 
isle of Jesus, who recognized at once the Lord's 
sessage, and freely sent the animals. 
4 And they went their way, and found the 
t tied by the door without in a place where 
wo ways met; and they loose him, (And they 
away and found a colt tied at the door 
ithout in the open street; RV.) The ass was 
din front of the gate of the premises, outside of 
ecourt-yard. 
5. And certain of them that stood there said 
nto them, What do ye, loosing the colt? What 
wht or authority have ye as strangers to loose 
he colt ? 
6, And they said unto them even as Fesus had 
rmmanded : (said : R. V.) and they let them go. 
hus our Lord's words were fulfilled. 
7, And they (bring R.V.) brought the colt to 
haus, and cast their garments on him ; (and cast 
him their garments ; R. V.) and he sat upon 
m. “In the East the ass is in high esteem. 
atelier, livelier, swifter than with us, it vies with 
ie horse in favor.” Moses took his wife and 
mson an ass to Egypt. Exod. iv. 20, The sons 
Jair, who judged Israel, rode on ass-colts. 
hariah had prophesied 500 years before of the 
lessiah, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
bout, O daughter of Jerusalem: he is just, and 
aving salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
nd upon a colt the foal of an ass ;” (Zech. ix. 9. 
ad this was now literally fulfilled. Our Lor 
atupon the colt. The dam followed. Some of 
he disciples took off their outer garments or 
oaks and bound them on the ass as a kind of | 
pddle, 
8, And many spread their garments in (upon 
NV.) the way ; and others cut down branches | 
if the trees, and strawed them in the way. (And 
hers branches, which they had cut from the 
tlds. R. V) To lay down garments before a| 
istinguished person was a common custom, and 
‘ill exists in the East. ‘Roberts was surprised, 
hortly after his arrival in India, to find, on pay- 
avisit to a native gentleman, that the path | 
mough the garden was covered with white gar- 
ents on which he was expected to walk, They | 
t¢ spread as a token of respect to him,”— 7. J7, | 
reman. Others cut branches of palm as sym-| 
wis of victory. Some wove mats of leaves or 
afy twigs and laid them in the path. | 
9. And they that went before, and they that. 
lllowed, cried, saying, Hosanna! Hosanna! 
Mans ‘save now,” or “save, I beseech thee.” | 
foccurs in the beginning of Ps, cxviii. 25, where 
Srendered, “ save now.” It was a Jewish form 
acclamation used at their great festivals, They 
adbeen wont to celebrate praises to the Messiah 
Pyet to come; now they did so as to the Mes-| 
ah already come. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the. 
"d. This is from Ps, cxviii, 26, and applies to | 
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his throne and kingdom, but in a spiritual rule 
and power. . 

Hosanna in the highest. Either, Hosanna in 
the highest strains, or “Save now, thou that 
dwellest in the highest heavens.” 

11, And Fesus entered into Ferusalem, and 
into the temple: Although festive processions 
were common at the Passover, this one moved 
the whole city, and it was asked, Who is this? 
The multitude with Jesus, probably many of them 
Galileans, who had witnessed His miracles, an- 
swered, This is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee. Thus did our Lord, whose disposition 
was to shun crowds, who had often withdrawn 
from them, and who forbade His disciples from 
telling others He was the Messiah, now openly 
accept the company and plaudits of the multitude 
and the proclamation that He was the Messiah, 
knowing that He was fulfilling the Scripture and 
coming to be offered up for the sin of the world. 
He entered into the temple probably on the very 
day, First-day, when the paschal lamb was to be 
set apart for the sacrifice. 

And when he had looked round about upon all 
things, and now the eventide was come, (it being 
now eventide, R. V.) he went out unto Bethany 
with the twelve. Matthew and Luke write as 
though our Lord drove out the cattle on the day 
of his entry into Jerusalem, but as they do not 
distinctly say so, their account is not inconsistent 
with this of Mark. Our Lord looked round about 
upon the things of the temple, which he elsewhere 
calls His Father’s house, saw much that was out 
of harmony with its sacred character and uses, 
and not acting hastily, seems to have deferred 
till the following day the driving out of the cattle 
and sheep, and the stopping of the traffic carried 
on in its very courts. The temple itself was a 
comparatively small, though splendid structure, 
but was surrounded with many chambers and 
courts, all built upon the top of Mount Moriah. 

His entry into the temple does not imply that 
He went into the sacred building itself, but into the 
courts by which it was surrounded, and especially 
into the Court of the Gentiles, to which Gentiles 
were admitted and where the traffic He condemn- 


‘ed was especially carried on. 


On the approach of evening He left the city 
and retired from the jealous plots of the Jewish 
authorities to the quiet of Bethany, His twelve dis- 
ciples only accompanying Him. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1, Our Lord made a triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem as its peaceful and rightful king, yet the 
procession was like that of a victim led to sacri- 
fice, for He knew that His people would not re- 
ceive Him. 

2. It seemed a small thing for two apostles to 
be sent to bring a colt, but it fulfilled a prophecy 
—it was a command of the Lord, and has been 
recorded for ages to read wher other events have 
been forgotten. Nothing is small if it be a divine 
command, 

3. “ The Lord hath need” of every o1e whom 


tt Messiah, who was to come to represent and | He has called to His service—and it should be 
etlare God and to reveal His will. ours ever to render a heartfelt response to His 
‘4 Blessed be the kingdom of our father call. 

“vid, that cometh in the name of the Lord.| 4. Straightway the owner yielded the colt. So 
Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the king-, promptly should we give to His cause whatever He 
m of our father David. R.V.) The Messiah _asks for, Our Lord has a right to the possessions 
come as the son of David, the successor to of His disciples. 
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5. A common impulse moved the people to 
praise and honor Christ as king. Thus God 
moves men to fulfil His purposes, 

6. The psalms were indited as their writers 
were moved by the Spirit of Christ. These very 
words were now caught up by the multitude, at 
the due time applied to the Christ Himself, and 
so fulfilled, 

7. Some who cried Hosanna, may later have 
said, crucify Him. To praise and laud Christ is 
well. Yet ‘one secret act of self-denial, one 
sacrifice of inclination to duty for His sake, is 
worth all the mere good thoughts, warm feelings 
and passionate prayers, in which idle people in- 
dulge themselves,”— ¥. H. Newman. 

8. Christ entered and looked round about upon 
all things in His Father’s house. He asks us to 
open the door of our hearts and let Him come in 
as king, to rule there and to cast out all that un- 
fits us to be the temple of the Holy Spirit. Do we 
let Him search us and drive out all that is offen- 
sive to Him, so that He may have full reign 
there ? 

g. Christ is King ; He reigns in love and right- 
eousness in millions of hearts where He has sway. 
Under His rule commerce has flourished, learn- 
ing has spread, man has subdued the elements to 
his use and surrounded himself with comforts. 
Honesty has made commercial transactions on a 
large scale possible; has brought in the postal 
system by which people of all nations safely com- 
municate with each other. Wars of conquest be- 
come more and more rare; kindness; truthful- 
ness; chastity; tenderness towards children; 
honor to woman, have grown up. Civil liberty 
has been widely established and the equal rights 
of all before the law. Liberty of conscience is 
largely known. Slavery has been put down by 
law ; temperance is being more practised and en 
forced by law; while in myriads of homes a pure 
and noble family life is sustained. “Of the in- 
crease of His government and peace there shall 
be no end.” Who would not enlist under His 
banner, and serve Him? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








SCIPIO MONTHLY AND QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
New York, were both held in the same week, 
Monthly on the 21st, and Quarterly Meeting on 
the 24th. The Monthly Meeting, though not 
large, was evidently owned by the Head of the 
Church. In addition to the usual business, James 
Chase asked for and received a certificate to at- 
tend Canada Yearly Meeting and for other service 
as Truth might direct. Our Quarterly Meeting 


was very large and deeply interesting, and was | 


attended by several ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings: Rachel Bailey and E. Gause, from 
Ohio ; Jarvis Ryder and James G. Haviland from 
our own (N. Y.) Yearly Meeting, all of whom 
spoke with power and authority. J. G. Haviland 
spoke from the text, ‘‘ My thoughts are good and 
not evil concerning you.” It was a baptizing 
time, M. S. BEATTY. 





THE new brick meeting-house at Carthage, In- 
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meeting for young persons, appointed by Charlg 
F. Coffin, of Richmond. The house was filled; 
its utmost capacity, On First-day, at 11 o'clo 
another very large meeting was held, at whi: 
Robert W. Douglas and C. F. Coffin preach. 
acceptably. The cost of the house and surrouyp) 
ing improvements will amount to $7000, 

The first settlers of the vicinity of Cartha 
who were -Friends, constituted the meeting. 
Walnut Ridge. Jesse Hill was probably the fx 
Friend who settled, in 1826, on the east side , 
Blue River. Nearly all the first settlers ha; 
families of energetic young people. 

If time would permit it would be interesting 
relate how those pioneer mothers could take 9 
and often two children on horseback, when on] 
pathways were the roads, and wading throu 
mud, stinging nettles, spice and other brush, t 
attended their meetings, both for worship and di 
cipline, while the fathers went on foot. Howt , 
lived on wild meat and corn bread, and labored 
to subdue the forest ; how they were mutually 
pendent upon each other to roll logs, build cabin 
and stables, etc., which made every man truly 
neighbor to all the rest. The extremes of tramps 
or begging, and aristocracy were unknown. Bul 
that generation is nearly all gone, and has left w 
the heritage of their labors and example, 

Carthage Preparative Meeting was opened i 
1840 in a frame house, 30 by 36 feet, on the site 
of this one. It included several families onthe 
west side of the river. In 1858 the house wasen 
larged to double its former size, and in 1864 or6 
Carthage Monthly Meeting was set up, composed 
of Carthage and Little Blue River Preparatyes; 
the latter about twelve miles southwest in the 
edge of Shelby county. 

At the present time there are six ministers, two 
men and four women, one of whom, from bodily 
infirmity, has been prevented from attending ow 
meetings for quite a length of time. One thing 
in reference to Carthage meeting is worthy of no 
tice. Its growth has been gradual and uniform 
At no time have there been any very large a- 
cessions as the result of special efforts or revivals, 
yet some have been added at various times. It 
membership is now 350 or more persons, 

We will close this hasty sketch with a few 
words in reference to the Bible-school, which has 
certainly been an excellent auxiliary to <he mets 
ing. During the earlier years of the meeting 4 
Bible-school was held in the school-house undet 
the care of a committee during the summé 
season, attended only by children and young 
people. This was taught principally by ou 
friend William Johnson. About 1858 a super 
tendent was appointed and two classes formed, 
one for old and one for middle-aged; and 
from that time it has been kept up the whole yea! 
round, with short vacations. Formality a 
modes of recitation was as much as possible if 
|nored, but the study of the lesson through the 
| week and a free interchange of opinion and sem 
ment during recitation, for the one object of elicit 
ing the truth contained in the lesson, has beet 
under Divine blessing, mainly the cause of the 
crease from two or three classes for @ 
months, to twelve or fourteen classes throughout 
the year, regardless of age or denominational 
ferences, The school has now enrolled neal} 


diana, has been completed, and was opened on | 150, with an average attendance of over 1@~ 


Seventh-day evening, Sixth month 24th, for a! 156 were in attendance this morning. 
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oun M. WATSON writes, Seventh month Ist, Jesus Christ in the hearts of those who receive 


fom Chetopa, Kansas: | 

“[have held very precious meetings at Rus- | 
gil Creek, about thirty-five present (Indians). 
jwas at the closing of a school ten miles west of 
Russell Creek yesterday, and as I heard those 
ttle Indian boys and girls rise up and say their 
pieces, 1 felt thankful ; and I wish each one could 
insome way have a small book as a present to 
mcourage them.” 


Cotumsus, Kansas, Sixth mo. 3o0tb, 1%82. 


STEAMBOAT FRANK, his son, Ellwood Newlin 
frank, seven years of age, and myself have just 
made a tour through a part of the State of lowa 
to contribute our mite to the success of Prohibition. | 
We were at Oskaloosa, New Sharon, Grinnell, 
Des Moines, Le Grand, Springdale, West Branch 
ad Salem, among Friends, and at other places 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. of Iowa, | 
Our meetings were largely attended, and Stea”- 
boat Frank's word-pictures with his comparison of 
temperance and the drink were often impressive. 

He said: ‘“ When I came to the State of lowa 


| of 


|last year, and about 1,800 this year. 


Him. 

The apostle says, “ That which may be known 
God was manifest in the Gentiles,” Then it 
must have been inward, not the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, but an influence of Him. We must 
preach Christ in all His offices. He does not 
dwell in the saints as He sits a mediator at the 
right hand of the Father, but by His Spirit. 
Neither does He dwell in the sinner by the Spirit, 
but by a manifestation of Him. We say that the 


‘sun shines in our houses; but it 1s not, strictly 


speaking, the sun, but the light of it. Then if it 

shines z# our house it is in there, consequently an 

inward light. FRANCIS JONES. 
Valton, Wis., Seventh month 1st, 1882. 


THREE years ago the American Baptist Mission 
among the Telugus in India received a great 
number of converts just after the famine, and re- 
cent reports state that they stand firm. The in- 
terest has also continued; 2,757 were received 
Some of 
these have come from go to 100 miles to be bap- 
tized, 


| was pleased to see on this side of the street | 

churches, school-houses and colleges, striving by | ; , 

their whole influence to make society Getter and SOWNET- 

elevate humanity. But when I looked onthe} «I should be very glad if there can be any 

other side and saw the saloons, breweries and dis | means of letting it be known in Ireland so as to 

iilleries, I cried in my heart to think of the trouble | have some good effect, that I would never grudge 

they brought to hearts and homes in their work | the sacrifice of my darling’s life if it only leads 

ofdesolation. Then I prayed to have some words ‘to the putting down of the fearful spirit of evil in 

given me that might reach the hearts of the good the land. He would never have grudged it if he 

people of this State, and rouse them in their en-| could have hoped that his death would do more 

deavors to ric their State of a curse so direful in | than his life.” 

its effects. Extract from a letter of Lady Frederick Caven- 
“I have come to Iowa to swap work. You | dish to Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

have sent your sons and daughters to the Indian! nown in unfathomed depths of woman's sorrow 

Territory to help us. We are willing to pay you| Oy, God, who looks in pity from above, ; 

the debt of love we owe. By the grace of God| Hath found a pearl of sacrifice and love, 

we are in this battle of right against wrong until | whose rainbow hues from His own glory borrow 

the General Government shall have incorporated | | et the sweet words sink seed-like in the furrow : 

in its Constitution such an amendment as Kansas | “yea jet them go, like Noah's fearless dove ; 

tas, and which we trust Iowa will have, by the| And o'er the waters of our trouble move, _ 

telp of God and the united efforts of all good | The glorious heralds of a brighter morrow ! 

men, after the 27th instant. | Ireland! “she will not grudge her darling'’s life :” 

Ira D. KELLOGG. Oh, let the message sink into thine ears, 

If thou wilt turn thee from the sin and strife 

That work thee woe, and darken all thy years ; 


2 





UNIVERSAL LiGut.—It seems as though many | 
have come to the conclusion that the expression, | “ He would not grudge it!” Oh, heroic wife 


“Inward light,” is unsound. We thought J. J. 
Gurney was sound in doctrine. He says that it 
isan inward and universal light. 

Now, it seems to me that it is not a sufficient 
Cause for setting aside ancient Friends’ views, 
that others deny the atonement, and put great 
emphasis on the light within, 


Our God Himself will wipe away thy tears! 
H. M. W. 


Killarney, Ireland. oa 


i 


SUNSET. 


Day—like a conqueror marching to his rest, 
The, warfare finished and the victory won, 
The apostle says, ‘‘ For the grace of God that; And all the pageant of his triumph done— 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men.” | Seeks his resplendent chamber in the West: 
at is grace in this sense but a free gift, or an | Yon clouds, like pursuivants and heralds drest 
eflectual offer of salvation to all? Every man| In gorgeous blazonry, troop slowly on, 
has a free will, with sufficient light to direct its| Bearing abroad the banners of the sun 
operations, not an inherent principle in man, for | That proudly stream o’er many a warrior’s crest ; 
he is depraved and dead in sin, but the light of | In the azure field a solitary star 
the Holy Spirit graciously bestowed by Him| _ Lifts its pale signal; and the glorious train 
Of errant sunbeams, straggling from afar, 


who is the light, and who gave Himself a ransom 
for all. Our Saviour said to the Pharisees, “ The| Reform their glittering ranks, and join again 
| Their father Phoebus in his golden car, 


kingdom of God is within you.” The new version 
also has it within; so that Gsod’s kingdom is set| | Whose panting steeds have snuffed the western 
Up Now, not as an outward, earthly kingdom or main. GEORGE MORINE. 

government, but is a spiritual reign of the Lord! —Sedected. 














784 FRIENDS’ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 11th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons 
on the sth, Gladstone moved to go into Commit- 
tee on the Irish bill respecting arrears of rent. 
He said the Government depended on two mil- 
lion pounds from the Church surplus funds, and 
a half million from the consolidated fund. to meet 
the contingencies contemplated in the bill. He 
asked the House, in the interest of all parties and 
of peace and order in Ireland, to expedite the bill. 
A Conservative member moved a resolution de- 
clining to proceed with a measure imposing taxa- 
tion for objects which must demoralize the Irish. 
This motion was rejected by a vote of 338 to 28, 
and the House then went into Committee on the 
bill. On the 7th, the Repression bill having been 
reported from Committee to the House, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, G. OU. Trevelyan, offered an 
amendment to limit the right of search to the day- 
time, except in the case of secret societies. This 
was opposed by the Conservatives and some 
others, and although supported by Gladstone and 
John Bright, was rejected by 207 to 194 votes, 
The bill was then passed, only five members 
voting against the third reading. It passed first 
reading in the House of Lords on the 8th, the séc- 
ond on the 1oth, and the third on the 11th. 

The returns of the Board of Trade show that 
during the past month British imports were £706,- 
000 greater than in the same month last year, and 
the exports £1,300,000 greater, 

IRELAND.—An official return shows that 182 
suspects are now detained in prison in Ireland. 
During Sixth month 253 outrages were committed 
in the island, four being murders, A Judge, ad- 
dressing the Grand Jury of County Clare on the 
3d, said that the number of offences in that dis- 
trict had trebled, and he shuddered to think of 
the consequences were the military withdrawn, 

The Archbishops and Bishops have prepared a 
circular to the priests, directing them to discoun- 
tenance the Ladies’ Land League, and forbidding 
women attending public meetings without the 
consent of parish priests. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has grant- 
ed 19,000,000 francs to defray the cost, during the 
second half of the year 1882, of the expedition to 
Tunis, 

The French Government has proposed to the 
other Powers to fix Eighth month 16th for the 
meeting of the conference on the protection of 
submarine cables. 

Russia.—It is asserted that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, after an exchange of views with 
Count Tolstoi, Minister of the Interior, has: sent 
conciliatory communications to the Vatican. 

TURKEY AND EGypt.—The Conference at Con- 
stantinople was understood to have decided to re- 
@juest the Porte to intervene in Egypt by force of 
arms, but no positive action appears to have taken 
place, and the Porte was believed to be very 
averse to the step proposed. Meanwhile, the 
hostile demonstrations between the English fleet 
at Alexandria and the local authorities, continued 
and increased. The Sultan, on the 6th, tele- 
graphed to Ragheb Pasha, the head of the Egyp- 
tian Ministry, that the British fleet would bombard 
the forts of Alexandria unless the construction of 
the earth-works was stopped ; and that the Sultan 
‘would hold the Khedive and his Ministers respon- 
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REVIEW. 


sible for the consequences. Ragheb Pasha re. 
plied that demonstrations had been made in cop. 
sequence of which he had already asked the Syl. 
tan's permission to resume the work, which had 
been suspended. The British commander, Ad. 
miral Seymour, not satisfied with the reply to his 
demand tor the stoppage of work on the fortif. 
cations, sent out a call on the 7th for the ships of 
his squadron, closed the telegraph office, and all 
the British residents of Alexandria were taken on 
board the vessels. A meeting of foreign Consuls 
was held, to try to induce Ragheb Pasha to give 
a more conciliatory reply to Admiral Seymour, 
The English Consul declined to attend the 
meeting, or to entertain any suggestion to ob. 
tain the Admiral’s consent to mediatory pro. 
posals. The diplomatic agent of France in. 
formed the French Consul at Cairo that ana. 
tack by the British fleet was expected, and in. 
structed him to send away the French in that 
city, and place himself and the records of his 
officein safety. The Consul placarded the notice in 
Cairo, causing renewed panic, and went himself 
to Alexandria. The Austrian consulate at Cairo 
was also closed. Europeans generally were try- 
ing to leave Alexandria, but many were unable 
to do so because there were not vessels enough to 
carry them. On the gth, naval officers made a 
reconnoisance and reported that they saw the 
Egyptians mounting heavy guns on an island 
west of the entrance to the harbor. Admiral Sey. 
mour then prepared a proclamation, to be pla- 
carded over the city, charging the authorities with 
breach of faith ; demanding the surrender of the 
fortifications within twelve hours; and givi 
warning that if this demand were not compli 
with, fire would be opened on the forts after an- 
other period of twenty-four hours. No answer 
being received, a dispatch from Alexandria, dated 
at 7 A. M. of the 11th, announced that the bom- 
bardment had commenced. The foreign Con- 
suls, except the English, protested against the 
bombardment, and all the vessels of other nations 
retired outside of the harbor; three British men- 
of-war were inside, the others outside. Up to 
noon, four forts had been blown up, and other 
damage done. On the British vessels, 5 men 
were killed and 27 wounded. The Porte tele- 
graphed to the Turkish Ambassador at London a 
protest against the attack. The British Admiral 
has stopped ships from entering the Suez Canal. 

These proceedings of the English Admiral have 
been under the instructions and sanction of the 
home Government, which is also actively col 
lecting troops to be dispatched to Egypt if re- 
quired, and preparing stores and munitions, Itis 
reported that troops from India have been ordered 
to Egypt. It1s said that Arabi Pasha was form- 
ally summoned to Constantinople by the Sultan 
on the gth, but refused to obey. ; 

DoMESTIC.—The Commission to investigate 
and report upon the Tariff question, under the re 
cent law of Congress, as finally constituted, con- 
sists of the following members, some of those 
named having declined: John L, Hayes, Mass.; 
Duncan F. Kenner, La.; Wm, H. McMahon, 
N. Y.; Henry W. Oliver, Jr., Pa. ; A. M. Garland, 
Ill. ; Robert P. Porter, Washington, D. C.; John 
W. H. Underwood, Ga. ; Alex. R. Boteler, W. Vai 
Jacob A. Ambler, Ohio. They met on ‘the 
inst. in Washington, to organize and prepare 
business, 
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